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Book Reviews. 



A New Booklet op Botany. * 



Comparing this with other recent books on the same subject, 
one might with perhaps equal propriety designate it a Booklet of 
New Botany ; there is so much of newness and originality in it, and 
this notwithstanding that the plants dealt with are for the most 
part old, and presumably well known. 

The title, Elysium Marian um, is not a title of the condescend- 
ing sort ; that is to say, the unlettered will not know by the book- 
let's mere title, that it treats of plants, and is therefore a booklet of 
botany. Only the really educated and cultivated mind will readily 
infer that Elysium Marianum will prove a treatise on the delight- 
some woodland and meadow and park and wayside denizens of 
Maryland ; and it is a new thing, almost, in modern botany, for an 
author to emphasize, in the title of his book, not the science itself, 
but rather, the exalted pleasure and refined delight which the 
pursuit of botany enkindles in the soul of every one who, having 
given both mind and soul much and careful culture , betakes himself 
to the study of plant life and form. All this, which the Latin title 
itself suggests, comes out clearly and explicitly, in English, in the 
brief Preface that introduces the first Part ; and at the foot of these 
prefatory notes alone, by the way, and not on the title-page, does 
the author's name appear. 

This introductory issue of the Elysium is of 96 pages sup- 
plemented by 12 fine plates. The first Part treats of the ferns and 
fern-allies of Maryland and Virginia ; the second of the coniferous 
trees and shrubs of the same region. And while the title and the 
preface, as we have said, promise somewhat of the aesthetic in the 
treatment of things, yet this turns out to be something altogether 
different from, and in reality far above the merely popular account 
of the plants and trees taken under consideration. While giving in 
after paragraphs and elsewhere full expression to pleasing thought 
and lofty sentiment, the first thing everywhere is the accurate 
scientific account — the rigid morphologic diagnosis — of the plant 
or tree ; the statement of the several marks by which the really 
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trained botanist may identify to a certainty the genus and species ; 
and then its Latin name — its universally received scientific name — 
is given ; all this quite as in the most dry and exclusively technical 
of books. Just this dry diagnosis, however, is one of the prime 
necessities of a good book of botany ; that is, of botany that is not 
meant for the unbotanical, but for botanists. Let not this be over- 
looked. But still, it is not needful that a booklet about plants 
should both begin and end with mere plant description ; and Mr. 
Tidestrom most happily demonstrates this ; and it is in the demon- 
stration of it that the Elysium excels — and very far excels — all 
ordinary and familiar books in which plants are described. 

For an example, let us review the Elysium's presentation of 
Adiantum pedatum, one of the most admired of North American 
ferns, as well as one of the most familiar among them ; a plant 
commonly known to the unbotanical among us as the Maidenhair 
Fern. 

The topic is introduced by the Graeco-Latin or scientific plant- 
name Adiantum ; and this quite as one finds it in any and every 
book of systematic botany. It is the name of the genus — that is, 
of the whole assemblage of the so-called maidenhair ferns. Now 
printed on the same line with this name Adiantum in almost all 
books of scientific botany one reads an L. or the abbreviation Linn. , 
which is always understood to signify that Linnaeus, the most 
noted botanist of the eighteenth century, founded this genus 
Adiantum and gave it that name. Our author declines to write 
either L. or Linn, after this generic name, but puts there the 
abbreviation Theophr. instead. And only to the uninstructed will 
this substitution of Theophr. in place of the conventional Linn. , or 
L-, seem a small matter. But any real master of botanical science 
at once perceives here the author's claim that not Linnaeus but 
Theophrastus is author of the generic name Adiantum. Theo- 
phrastus, the father of scientic botany taught publicly, and wrote 
an immortal treatise on it some 250 years before the Christian era. 
In that he has an account of the genus adiantum, and under that 
selfsame name. The upshot of all this is, that not only is Linnaeus 
not to be credited with adiantum ; the genus was so known and so 
written upon by all botanists during all of two thousand years be- 
fore him. To Mr. Tidestrom' s mind evidently to credit Linnaeus 
with Adiantum is to intercalate a children's fable into the midst 
of a page of science, and that not as a fable, but as if it were the 
truth. The scientific mind — the mind that is in love with science — 
is in love with the truth, and naturally demands of science that it shall 
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in its every written page, and paragraph, and period, conform to the 
truth. Not one falsehood, which he has found to be such, can be 
admitted to his page. No ecumenical conclave of the world's 
botanical authorities, by their vote favoring falsities, can receive 
from the botanical truthrlover a moment's consideration. Though 
almost all the botanical books of the last hundred years assert that 
Linnaeus founded the genus Adiantum, and almost all botanical 
authorities of to-day will anathematize the daring man who 
eliminates from his booklet that and all falsehoods like it, the truth- 
lover — who alone is the truly scientific man — writes down the truth, 
spurning the untruth however often reiterated and almost super- 
stitiously venerated. Adiantum, the fern genus, dates not from 
Linnaeus and 1753, but from Theophrastus Eresius, who ended a 
glorious botanical career just about twenty centuries before Linnaeus 
was born. It ought to seem — perhaps a few centuries hence, if not 
even a few score years from now it may seem — to have been a 
strange condition of things, that in the beginning of the twentieth 
century the falsifying of the history of plant-genera, and of plant 
names, should have been so almost universally practiced and 
approved, as virtually to bring maledictions on the head of any 
botanist who, knowing and respecting the truth about such matters, 
should dare however quietly and unostentatiously to promulgate it. 

To have devoted so many paragraphs to this typical example 
of generic nomenclature in the booklet before us requires no apology. 
The whole subject is, and for years has been, too prominently before 
the botanical systematists of every land. And I am the more cogently 
impelled to a clear setting forth of the opinions of this writer by the 
fact that ostensibly, in the meditation of these supposedly intricate 
questions he has come out into the open daylight — has reached an 
advanced point attained by few — where no need is realized of so- 
called codes, the labored product of associations and congresses who 
seem to but scratch over the mere surface of the whole question, 
and deal with matters of present expediency to the utter ignoring 
of eternal principles. Mr. Tidestrom's position on generic nomen- 
clature refreshingly recalls that one expressed by the late Professor 
H. Baillon of Paris, when he said that the only principle of no- 
menclature worth any consideration is that of historic priority ; a 
principle which every conclave of botanical nomenclators that has 
met in recent years has voted to ignore. 

Books of descriptive botany, even the conventional and the 
mediocre, are apt to give parenthetically after each Latin- or Greek- 
made generic name, some explanation real or supposed of the names 
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meaning; but these etymologies, commonly but guessed at — or 
more commonly pirated from some other author — are often most 
improbable, and not rarely absurd or ridiculous. Of these failings 
of hasty and slip-shod botanical etymologists the author of the 
Elysium is well aware. Also the explanations, where he produces 
them, are found worthy of a better than parenthetic placing ; and 
he presents them not in his own language, but precisely that of the 
author who made the name ; and this not only as a matter of 
scholarly discretion, but in justice to authors themselves ; for the 
writer of the Elysium seems to hold piracies in abhorrence. Here 
is the classic explanation that he reproduces for the classic Greek 
Adiantum : " Adianton autem ex eo dicitur, quod folium, ut 
Theophrastus ait,, non madescat : Dodonaeus, 1583. Stirp Hist. 466. 
There is in these reproduced etymologies no condescension to 
modern botanical illiteracy. He will not turn them into English. 
The even half equipped botanical taxonomist, even of this twentieth 
century, knows Latin. So also if the founder of a genus has ex- 
plained the name of it in French, in German, or in Italian, the 
author of the Elysium does not translate it. He means his booklet 
for the tolerably well educated only. 

Passing over the formal diagnosis of genus and species and this 
bibliography of the latter, all of which are accurate, yet also brief, 
as they should be, we present in its entirety the concluding Adian- 
tum paragraph. It occupies about as much space as all the 
onomastic and diagnostic paragraphs combined. 

' ' The leaves of A Capilius Veneris have been used in medicine 
from time immemorial ; they are known in pharmacy as Herbct 
Capillorum Veneris s. Folia Capilli, and were used in making a 
syrup (Syrupus Capillorum) ." 

This appears to me to be Mr. Tidestrom's own writing, and re- 
lates to the more southerly of the American species of genus ; but 
the following he has taken from another author. 

"Adiantum pedatum (see Linn. Spec. p. 1095) was also one 
of the plants in which a flourishing trade is carried 011 by Canada. 
Cornut in his Canadens. Plant. Hist. p. 7, calls it Adiantum 
Americanum ; it is also described and illustrated on page 6. In 
Canada the plant is usually called Herba capillaris and Maidenhaire 
by the English in their colonies. It grows in abundance in all the 
Englishe provinces through which I have journeyed. It is just as 
frequent in Southe-n Canada, but I have never observed it about 
Quebec. It thrives especially in shady forests and rather rich soil. 
Several people in Albany and in Canada told me that its [leaves] 
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were much used instead of tea against consumption, coughs and all 
diseases of the lungs. They have learnt this from the savages who 

have used this for these purposes from time immemorial 

The savages went about in the woods in great numbers, journeying 
for above Montreal searching for this plant." 

Translated from Kalm's Res. Nor. Am. 3: 338. 1761.! 

There are twenty other genera each of which might as well 
have been selected for comment as this classic one called Adiantum. 
A glance at any one of them reveals a character and quality in this 
booklet that make it, at least for this present time, unique, also 
praiseworthy beyond all that we have tried to say ; and the botanists 
are, after all, perhaps not few, who will eagerly expect the future 
instalments of a primer of local botany that is so accurate, so simply 
honest and true in every detail, and withal so erudite. 
Edward L. Greene, 



t Elys. pp. 27, 28. 



CARTERIUS BOTH A SYNONYME AND HOMONYME.— A. M. Kirsch. 

Since the article on Fresh Water Sponges was sent to the press, 
it has been found that apart from the fact that the name, Carterius, 
Potts, 1887, is a homonyme, it does not even enjoy priority, as is 
evident from the following dates of publication. The specific name 
of several sponges of the genus must be changed according to all 
reasonable rules of nomenclature. When Potts changed the 
homonyme, Carterella to Carterius he made "confusion more con- 
founded" ; for Carterius is still a homonyme to Carteria. Changing 
the gender of a Latin name does not make it a new name. 
Dosilia Dybowski, 1884. 

(Carta ella, Potts and Mills, 1881.) 

Not Carterella, Zittel,, 1898. 

( Carterius Potts, 1887.) (!) 

Not Carteria, J. E. Gray, 1835.- 

1. Dosilia Stepanowii Dybowski, 1884. 

Carterius Stepanowii (Petr.) Potts, 1888. 

2. Dosilia tubisperma (Mills), 

Carterius tubisperma Mills, 1881. (!) 
Spongilla Mills, 1880. 

3. Dosilia latilenla (Potts), :. 

Carterius latitenta (Potts), 1881. (!) 

4. Dosilia tenosperma (Potts), . 

Spongilla tenosperma Potts, 1880. 
Spongilla tenosperma Potts, 1881. 
Carterella tenosperma Potts, 1881. 
Carterius tenosperma Potts, 1887. (!) 



